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LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 


Arter we had written the remarks contained in our last 
number, entitled *“* Manageme of Conscience,” it occurred 
to us that a short corollary might be drawn from them, which 
it was not unimportant to state. From the rule there laid 
down for the direction of our own consciences, there necessa- 
rily follows another for the direction of our judgment upon the 
character and conduct of others. If every man is obliged to 
follow the guidance of his own conscience, if the persuasion of 
his own heart constitutes an action right or wrong to him, then 
no one has either the right or the power to judge him, who 
cannot look into his heart. In the fourteenth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans, in which we conceive the principles 
we have inculcated are: fully sustained, precepts to abide by 
the convictions of one’s own conscience, are mingled with 
exhortations to the largest charity in judging of others, or 
rather, we should say, with dissuasives from judging at all. 
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“* Let not him that eateth despise him that eateth not, and let 
not him that eateth not judge him that eateth. Who art thou 
that judgest another man’s servant? ‘To his own master he 
standeth or falleth.” ‘ But why dost thou judge thy brother, 
or why dost thou set at nought thy brother? For we shall all 
stand before the judgment seat of Christ.” ‘ Let us not there- 
fore judge one another any more.” If these precepts had been 
better heeded, what a world of bitterness and uncharitableness 
would have been spared. 

It would seem as if the state of mind recommended in this 


chapter were a very difficult attainment. It seems exceedingly 


difficult to abide steadily by one’s own convictions, and, at the 
same time, to resist the temptation to enforce them on others 
as absolute right or truth. ‘The strength of a man’s confidence 
in the correctness of the conclusions to which he has arrived, 
often appears to himself to justify, nay to demand, an effort 
so to enforce them ; and we accordingly find, that those who 
have most sturdily maintained their own independence have 
sometimes attempted the most serious invasions upon the 
independence of others. When, by extraordinary thought and 
reflection, a man has formed out of the convictions of his own 
mind a certain scheme of duty, he is very apt to set it up as a 
standard of right for every body, and to call upon all to place 
their eye at precisely the same point and to see every thing 
just as he sees it; and unless they do, to consider all their 
conceptions of right and goodness as nought. This course 
of conduct exhibits a perversion of a naturally good princi- 


ple. The spirit of proselytism is innate in human nature. 


No man holds an opinion without wishing, with more 
of less earnestness, that others should believe as he does. 
This principle is not without its use. It is th parent of 
discussion which ts the mother of truth. should therefore 
not be stifled but regulated. If you think that you have 
ttained to a higher conception of right than most men around 


vou, do not keep it to yourself; neither attempt to force it 


upon others; but offer it to them; tell them that your 


conscience has pr nounced what you propose to them to be 
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right, and ask them to look into it and see if their consciences 
will not make the same decision ; but do not ask, or expect, or 
wish them to adopt it as a rule of action before they are fully 
persuaded in their own minds. Endeavour to lead them up 
to the eminence which you have gained but do not despise 
them until they have reached it. The Apostle indicates a two 
fold operation of charity in reference to this subject. ‘“ Let 
not him that eateth not judge him that eateth.” The scrupulous 
christian, who feels himself forbidden by conscience to partake 
of many common indulgences and pleasures, is apt to be 
censorious upon his more cheerful brother, to condemn what 
he considers the laxness of his conduct, and to suppose that 
either his conscience cannot be very sensitive, or he very 
faithful to its admonitions, or he could not live so freely. It is 
an unwarrantable, rash, sinful judgment. It is impossible that 
he should pronounce with certainty that that brother is not as 
faithfully obeying his conscience, and has not kept his soul as 
pure in partaking, as he is who presumes to pass sentence 
upon him, in abstaining. No one can pronounce either that 
he has or has not except Him who seeth in secret and 
searcheth the heart. “ And let not him that eateth despise 
him that eateth not.” The Christian who can conscientiously 
allow himself more liberty is apt to despise his scrupulous 
brother, and to suppose that his abstinence is assumed for a 
show of sanctity or is the fruit of an abject superstition. And 
herein, he too may judge most unrighteously; for it may 
be that that brother is carefully following the light given 
him, and could not act otherwise than he is acting, 


without sin. 












EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS 


[We are permitted to publish the following extracts from the letters 
of a lady, who was recently and suddenly taken from the midst of us 
They afford a beautiful illustration of the uses of sorrow in training 
the soul to higher degrees of faith and holiness. They will be read 
with especial interest and sympathy by those who have been placed 


in similar circumstances ] 


° ° ° Wuart a serious world it is! 
It seems as if I had just begun to deal with reality—as if all 
that had passed had been mere play. Everything seems 
unsettled—nothing appears to have any fixed place here. And 
it is a mercy that events teach us this. I certainly should 
never learn it from the common course of things. ‘* Because 
they have no changes, therefore they fear not God.” I believe 
if anything can make us lay up treasures in another world, it 
will be the fear of losing the richest we possess here. * 
Why do we not always think and act as if time were to be 
no longer. I doas much asI can. Ido not, and never can 
again, feel confident of anything future. I have felt this so 
much as to be absolutely wretched; for unless I give up 


everything, and devote all my days and nights to watching and 


prayer, | should never feel ready at a moment’s warning. I| 


am trying to take more cheering views. I know that would be 
wrong—it would never satisfy my conscience. The most 
difficult of all things, is to keep in readiness, in the midst of 
all the necessary business and pleasure of life. This is 
difficult—so far it has been to me impossible, though I do not 


yet despair. ° ° 
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° ° Such things ought to make us willing to bear, 
even to rejoice in the dispensations of a good providence, 
however afflicting at the time. Who would hesitate a moment 
to return the innocent spirit of a child to its heavenly Father, 
to be happy and holy without measure and without doubt— 
when by keeping it, there would be a possibility of its one day 
sinking under such a weight of crime! Oh, there is exceeding 
mercy in every act of God toward us. It is only the miseries 


we bring upon ourselves which are hard to bear. 


= * 
| love now to think of———I have from the first enjoyed every 
thought of him. I love to look and dwell upon all that reminds 
me of him—except upon what reminds me of my failures in 
luty—those I cannot bear to think of, and you may be sure 
they are many. I do not, cannot, think of him among the 
lead. \ always feel that he is free, and joyous, and happy, 
purer and higher joys than here, and looking 
ack on us with pleasure, thinking of us and caring for us. 
My own loss | realize more and more—though as the reality 
comes, comes the strength with it. And yet I do not, cannot 

uliz t wh Vv; it scems like a se parate n, not a loss. The 


children are well,and | ought to be very very grateful. lam not 


nough so, for that or for any of the other innumerable bless- 
With Wi ch ny life Is crowned. | have received good, 

,at his hand, and shall I net receive evil ? 

}* t ey shows that he has not forgotten me; he gives 


e opportunity of approaching nearer to him, 


more implicit trust In him, and taking a more 

vely ! cs i his kingdom, to which he has removed one 
re y so dear to me. if such a trial has not power to arouse 
mv whol uul.and melt it into heavenly love—what ever will ? 
© that other world! where we 

are to find | we have lost he re. and liv —lLout the r—forever ! 


What a world of happine s do these words contain. Do we 
think enough of their infinite meaning? This is the third, 
within a short time, of my friends who have gone thither. | 
cannot doubt their happiness. I think of it with delight, and 
strong desire to know how they live and are employed—those 


~* 
‘ 
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two friends who united here in every good work, must they 
not be intimately connected there? O, that there was not this 
terrible Death between—there the mind pauses with horror, 
and we oftener stop there than look beyond— 
“ Look beyond ! the spirit’s risen ! 
Death cannot the soul imprison ! 
Perhaps this may seem a heartless way of speaking of the 
death of friends—but it is not so to me. I desire to make it a 
subject of constant reflection. 1 want to learn to love to think 
of another world, the happy abode of friends—and not to 


dread death itself, which is only the gate of this paradise— 


only a curtain which will sometime draw up. 0, if I could 


only feel prepared—feel that it is possible for me to be 
prepared for such happiness; nothing but infinite mercy can 
make it possible— ° ° 
* ° ° It would be a sin, in such a 
world as this, so full of everything to delight, to satisfy, soothe, 
alleviate, compensate, and even reward—to mourn over any 
single evil, or any collection, any series of evils, which at 
most, at worst, are but for a day. The whole constitution of 
things, and above all of our own minds, if we will but permit 
ourselves to see it, is arranged, it seems to me, expressly for 
our happiness. Oh, how I do long to pour out my whole mind 
and heart to you. I long to express to some one all that I fee! 
I never was so full of thought and feeling as at this time. A 
new world has opened upon me, or at least what was before 
dark, uncertain, and at a distance, is brought near me, around 
and within me. I look upon everything with new eyes— 
language has assumed a different meaning. What | formerly 
passed by as enthusiastic rhapsody, or the outpouring of a state 
of mind of which I could form no conception and to which | 
did not even wish to attatn—so short-sighted and blind were my 
views—such things now come home to me with a power and 
interest which I never have felt before in anything. This 
great subject presses itself upon me on all sides, in every form. 
g in its own 


It mingles with everything, and arrays everything 
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gladness, and purity, and majesty. I cannot look abroad, or 
around me, or into my own heart, without finding all full of 
the presence of God. 

God! what an idea for a human mind to conceive—how 
vast—how infinite—how full of everything, from the least even 
to the greatest—the Creator of all these beautiful, these 
wonderful combinations of matter and of mind—boundless in 
the diversity of their nature and use. I am lost when I 
attempt to think of his greatness—how can | speak of it? 
And it is this Being, mighty and glorious beyond our highest 
and best conceptions, who sets at nought all our attempts to 
praise him—it is he who permits us to call him our Father, to 
come to him with our cares, and sorrows, and trials, and he 


will listen to each one of us, even the smallest child of the 





poorest beggar—with the same favor to all, with the same 
tenderness and forgiveness, with infinitely greater love than 
our dearest earthly friends. Does it not seem as if we needed 
no other? How can we be satisfied with dwelling on such 
goodness? It is new every moment, and yet it never changes. 
It increases with every moment of thought, and yet if we 
could think on forever, we should have thought of but the least 
part of it 

Is there anything else in this world, which is desirable but 
his favor? Can we think of a possession which we have or 
desire, which we would not readily exchange for the possession 
of this? And yet how little we think of it, how little do we 
really desire it! Iam sure it has been so with me. I have 
thought of it often—wished for it—but always feared—and 
often despaired. It has never been with me, as a constant 
hourly spring of action, motive and reward in itself. I have 
toiled heavily on in pursuit of it, in darkness, coldness, and 
superstitious terror, with only occasional glimpses of a better 
light. And it might have been so to the end of my life, but 
for these timely reverses, these happy changes, these most 
wholesome, and, administered by his hand, even palateable 
draughts of adversity. Should I not therefore bless them as | 


do, for the change they have wrought in my mind, the blessed 
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influence they may have upon my character and future 
happiness? We all need to have our hearts refreshed by some 
new dispensation. But I feel as if they were peculiarly 
necessary for me, and as if | could not be too anxious, too 
eager, to make the greatest use of them. A long life would 
not be too short to do this, | know, and it may be that a much 
shorter time will be allowed me. 

You see | am as yet only on the threshold. The whole 
subject is before me at once, and | am bewildered amidst its 
variety and endless interest. Nothing is arranged. I cannot 
in the least express what | feel, but it does m« good to express 
something—and | know you will believe that | have a meaning, 


even if yon cannot see it clearly. 


SLIGHT REMINISCENCES OF MR. BUCKMINSTER 


M > ito — \f\ ten n wW i sic \ lh urtici il 
vour t i mb on 1 recent ( } of B kminster’s 
Works. I rejoice with the writer of that notice in the publica- 
ron ot lin vi rit i I lif ‘ Vi CS. The time 
seen wwe arrived whe | the w s of that eminent 
preacher shouid be « ect , in form accessible to 
all. Th has now bee ao . \ the edition 1s ¢ ched 


bv the addition to Mr. Thacher’s most b ful Memoir, of the 
affectionate and touching notices from the pen of Mr. Norton, 
which appeared in the General Repository. The republication 
+] 


of these pieces revives the recollection of tha iong past pe riod. 
As | take up the precious work, my mind is carri d back to 


the day of the original publication of the first volume, an 
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I live over again the excitement of delight with which I then 
sat down to its perusal. Twenty-seven years have passed 
away ; but the memory is as fresh as of yesterday. I! was 
living in a village in the state of New-Hampshire. A copy of 
the volume found its way thither as it came from the press, 
and on the very evening of its arrival, 1 was happily making a 
call at the house where it had been received. I remember 
with what eagerness I opened the book, and gazed upon the 
likeness of that beautiful face, which had seemed to me as 
that of an angel when I had beheld it glowing in the inspiration 
of the pulpit. Then I ran through the table of contents, to 
ascertain whether either of the sermons which I had heard 
from his lips were included in the volume, and how delighted 
I was to find that two were there, to renew the impression 
which never had faded from my mind. And then, at the very 
moment, before my heart had done palpitating with the excite- 
ment, | was permitted to sit down and read to sympathetic 
ears, the discourse on the Character of Peter. It was four 
years since I had heard it ; and now as I read, all the expres- 
sions came back to me vividly, the tones of voice, the look, the 
gesture, the attitude. 1 was amazed to find how deep the impres- 
sion had been. I seemed to hear again his pathetic exclamation, 
** Ah, faithless, fallen Peter!” I could hear again the startling 
accents of animated confidence with which he cried out, after 
describing the change which took place in the Apostles after 
their Master’s resurrection, “* I have a right to ask the skeptic, 
whence this sudden transformation ? ° ° I have a 
right to call upon the skeptic for a solution of this difficulty. 
I have a right to demand of him to inform me, why the 
religion of Jesus was not utterly extinct when he was dead 
upon the cross and his disciples tiad fled in consternation.” &c. 
The spirit with which this whole fine passage was delivered, 
produced an effect truly electrical. 

I was only fourteen when I heard this discourse, and I refer 
to it as a proof of the power of the preacher, that it so excited 
and impressed the mind of a boy of that age. To this day it 
almost rings in my ears ; and I never cease feeling surprise, 
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that what seemed to one so much to the appearance of the 


speaker and the splendor of the delivery, loses nothing of its 


power when carefully read on the printed page. I was too 
young and heard him too seldom to be able to analyse and 
describe the charm of his manner; I cannot do it now, though 
his image is before me and his voice sounds in my ears. But 
there must be those who can do it; and it were to be wished 
that some one, competent to such a task, would put in writing 
his recollections of the manner of that eloquent man, and tell 
us if possible how it was, (and with instances to illustrate,) 
that he produced his remarkable effects. 

Of the two discourses just referred to, I heard that on the 
Excuses of the Irreligious when I was eleven years old. | 
recollect nothing distinctly of this, excepting a single passage ; 
and that, only because connected with a trying incident. | 
remember that he was standing upright, waving his right hand, 
with the fore-finger extended, and pointed upward, to suit the 
image in the sentence he was uttering ;—** But let me ask, by 
what right do you involve yourself in this multiplicity of cares ? 
Why do you weave around you this web of occupation—” At 
this point his voice and hand were arrested by a loud groan 
from the middle of the house, and a woman fell struggling in 
an epileptic fit. One may imagine the feelings of the startled 
congregation, many of whom knew that to this infirmity the 
preacher himself was subject, and who were at once alarmed 
for the effect it might have upon him. But he kept his place, 
looking quietly on while the sufferer was carried out, and 
then resumed his discourse, seemingly undisturbed by the 
occurrence, 

| was so unhappy as to be once present when he himself 
fell in the midst of a public meeting. It was at the Dudleian 
Lecture in the Chapel of Harvard College, the year that Dr. 
Allyn of Duxbury preached. He was seated in the great 
pew which was situated on the right hand of the pulpit in the old 
chapel, and fell beneath the table which occupied the centre of 


the pew. The scene was a terrible one. From the gallery in 
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which I was sitting I could observe all that passed; and I 
never can lose the impression of shuddering made upon my 
feelings by his wild look and incoherent talk, as he was led 
down the aisle by his friend Mr. Thacher. 

The sermon on Happiness, contained in the second volume, 
is another of those which I heard. I think it was preached on 
the morning of the day on which the discourse on Peter was 
preached in the afternoon. It left an indelible impression 
on my mind. Some of the first principles of my life I trace 
back to that discourse. It set me to thinking, and had the 
effect to settle some important notions respecting life and 
conduct. 

[ can call to mind very distinctly, though only a boy at the 
time, his whole look and manner in the delivery of his oration 
before the P. B. K. Society. The ‘ indescribable animation,” 


” 


and the “ illumination of his countenance,” which have been 
spoken of, | remember to have been particularly observable on 
that occasion. I see as if it were before me the severe 
knitting of his brow as the first peal of applause broke in upon 
him ; and remember how | fancied in my boyishness, that that 
look would prevent the hearers from repeating what seemed 
unpleasant to him. It was repeated, however, again and 
again, with a degree of excitement on the part of the audience 
which I have witnessed in only a few instances since. There 
remains too upon my mind the image of his attitude at one 
moment, when he stood with his left hand upon his manuscript, 
his right hand stretched forward and upward to its full length, 
his figure raised and pressing forward, his kindled eye looking 
up at the spot to which he was pointing, and his countenance 
beaming with a brilliancy that took possession of my mind and 
has a thousand times come back to me. Those who have not 
seen him may faintly conjecture, from the print in these 
volumes, what expression that face might be capable of ; but 


only those who saw can fully realize it. 
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You may think, Mr. Editor, that these notices are of very 
slight value; but they serve to illustrate the remark in the 
Memoir by Mr. Thacher, that his preaching “arrested alike 
the young and the old, the least cultivated and the most 
refined,”—and to testify to the powerful attraction he had for 
very young minds. I conceive that anything has its value 
which may serve to draw attention to volumes of so high 
intrinsic worth. E. N. T. 





SELECTION. 


Tuere 1s A Gop. Here I cannot help fearing, that when 
we endeavour to confirm this leading truth, with regard to the 
First and Uncreated Being, by a long and laboured series of 
arguments, we may seem, instead of a service, to do a kind 
of injury to God and man both. For why should we use the 
pitiful light of a candle to discover the sun, and eagerly go 
about to prove the being of Him who gave being to everything 
elise ? who alone exists necessarily, nay, we may boldly say, 
who alone exists ; seeing all other things were by him extracted 
out of nothing, and, when compared with Him, are nothing, 
and even less than nothing, and vanity. And would not any 
man think himself insulted, should it be suspected, that he 
doubted the being of Him, without whom he could neither 
doubt, nor think, nor be at all? This persuasion, without 
doubt, is innate, and strongly impressed upon the mind of man, 


if anything at all can be said to be so.— Leighton. 























ATTAINMENT OF RELIGIOUS TRUTH. 


On most subjects of research and interest, by the natural 
progress of science and knowledge, truth is daily elicited, but 
on the prime subject of all, if we may judge from the 
multiplication and mutual animosities of sects, there is more 
doubt and difficulty in the quest of truth than ever before. 
Men devote the vigour of youth, the sound judgment of 
maturity and the wisdom of age to the study of sacred science, 
and the issue often is mere vanity and vexation of spirit, with 
more vague and entangled notions than were cherished at the 
outset. But may there not be some shorter, less circuitous, 
and at the same time surer route to truth, than that of critical 
and philosophical analysis? May it not be now, as it was in 
our Saviour’s time, that the things which are hidden from the 
wise and prudent are revealed unto babes? We apprehend 
that the truth as it is in Jesus, is marked by unity, simplicity, 
and consistency, that though the most indefatigable search for 
it may prove fruitless, yet he who assumes the right starting 
point and takes the right direction will surely and easily 
find it. 

We ought to begin with seeking, as the foundation of a 
system of religious truth, for some great central doctrine, from 
which all others shali radiate, and by which they shall be 
tested. The lack of such a foundation has been the defect, 
and has occasioned the dissolution of numberless systems. 
They have been composed of discordant materials ; there has 
been no principle of cohesion; no necessary connection of 
part with part ; none of that strength which compactness alone 
can bestow. They have accordingly been attacked and 
demolished in detail. 

18 
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Where then shall we seek for the basis which we need for 
our system of religious truth? Where but in God himself ? 
Do we ask, what is truth? The reply is obvious; God is 
truth. Whatever is, exists through him, and is but the expres- 
sion and manifestation of him. God creates, wills, or effects 
nothing which is not a copy of his own ideas, a transcript of 
himself. Nature, humanity, pardon, redemption, heaven, hell, 
are emanations from the divine attributes. Before they 
became facts, they existed in the divine mind and purpose, and 
in strict accordance with the divine perfections. There can be 
no theological truth which is not a necessary consequence of 
some portion of God’s nature or feature of his character. 
Were we fully acquainted with the mind and heart of any 
individual, we should be able to determine with unerring 
certainty, what his decision, will, or conduct had been under 
any given posture of circumstances s. Just so, were we fully 
acquainted with God’s character, we should have the means 
of settling every question that could arise respecting his 
works, will and ways. By becoming acquainted with him, we 
should know all truth through and in him. Just ideas of the 


divine character must, then, be the basis of our theological 


system. The divine attributes are the central doctrine of 


religion, from which all other doctrines must be consequences 
and inferences. We must first study him who is truth, and the 
knowledge of him will guide us into all truth, We must 
acquaint ourselves with him who is the whole, and acquaint- 
ance with the parts will necessarily follow. We must make 
ourselves familiar with him in whom all things exist and take 
place, and in him we shall discover the just theory of all 
existences and all events; and as God is the source, centre, 
and sun of all truth, for that very reason we have better means 
of studying him, than of studying any detached portions of 
truth. Other objects we c rn from themselves alone, but 
every thing teaches us of him. External nature, the human 
soul, the course of events, the records of the past, the forecast 
shadows of the future, all are full of him. There is no 
possible research or inquiry the result of which may not 


suggest, illustrate, or confirm some feature in his character. 
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And then in the Bible he has written himself out in full. In 
Jesus he has shown us the brightness of his glory, the express 
image of his person. In the manifestations of God through 
Christ, there is no ambiguity, no room for conflicting theories 
with regard to the attributes displayed ; but the veil is rent 
away, and he whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain 
stands face to face with the children of yesterday and of the 
dust. Accordingly, there is here a centre of union for all 
christians. All own and worship the same God. Lay aside 
for a moment all other questions, and ask a representative of 
every sect in Christendom, without touching on any of the 
usual topics of controversy, to give an outline of the character 
of the God revealed in the New Testament; they would all draw 
substantially the same picture ; though the moment they began 
upon other points of doctrine, they would shade and daub the 
picture, by attributing ungodlike purposes and actions to the 
divine original. But this would result from their not making 
their ideas of God the basis of their theology. 

The character of the Supreme Being which nature, 
providence, and revelation agree in giving us is, first of all, 
that of goodness, of infinite love. This they set forth as the 
prime motive of all his works and dealings. This goodness is 
guided by infinite wisdom and governed by unerring justice. 
It aims chiefly at the moral purity and welfare of its subjects, 
and thus allies itself with infinite holiness. It is every 
where present, and has all the power in the universe at its 
unlimited command. The being endowed with these perfec- 
tions is also self-existent, independent in his volitions, and 
eternal. Such is the God whom we all agree to worship ; and 
these attributes are the fundamental doctrines the ground 
truths of Christian theology, on which what is built must be 
just; what is not built must be false. 

This criterion of truth being adopted, we must employ it, in 
interpreting scripture, in testing the creeds of others, and in 
constructing our own. We must keep in view the ideas of 
God, derived from scripture in the exposition of difficult por- 
tions of it. If the Bible be the word of God, it must be 


consistent with itself, and therefore when the import of any 
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particular passage is doubtful, fairness not only permits, 
but demands, that we should interpret according to the general 
voice and tenour of the sacred volume. This is what is called 
interpretation according to the analogy of faith, a principle 
which has been recognised by all sound critics, and which is 
liberally employed in the exposition of other books, as well as 
of the Bible. No book in the world could be understood 
without its aid. With regard to the Bible, we ought, by 
careful, diligent, and impartial research, to ascertain exactly 
the ideas which the sacred writers intend to convey of the 
deity, and then to interpret in accordance with those, whatever 
expressions, apparently inconsistent with them, the imperfection 
of language, conformity to colloquial forms of speech, or 
figurative style led these writers to adopt. Thus, when the 
hand, the eye, the lips of the deity are spoken of, we do not 
for a moment suppose that the authors of the Bible meant to 
imply that the Almighty possesses these bodily parts. We 
refer to their uniform and reiterated assertion of his spirituality, 
and conclude at once that these things are spoken after the 
manner of men, and to aid human comprehension. There is 
yet another class of expressions to which we ought to apply 
the same solution; those, namely, which impute wrath and 
vengeance to the Almighty. ‘These have sometimes been so 
interpreted, as to clothe the Supremely Good in almost fiend- 
like attributes. But the Bible expressly represents God as 
pure from earthly passions, as enthroned in serene majesty, 
as administering even the harshest discipline by laws of love, 
and the prevalence of these representations obliges us in 
fairness to regard those of the opposite class as figurative, 
employed to denote results from the calm and righteous 
disapprobation of God, similar to those which are wont to flow 
from the wrathful and malicious passions of men. Let the 
same principle be applied wherever the language of scripture 
seems to militate with the acknowledged attributes of God. 


Not only are we to interpret the Scriptures, but to test the 


doctrines which others propose for our belief, by the fun- 


damental doctrines which we have established. With regard 
to every such doctrine proposed to us, our first question should 
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be, is it consistent with what the Bible teaches us of God? If 
so, it may be true. If not, however plausible the arguments 
produced in its defence, it must be false. Nor can it be fairly 
urged that we are incompetent to sit in judgment on the ways 
of the Most High, and that what would be unjust in man may 
be just in him. It is granted that we have no right to sit in 
judgment on what we are certain that God does ; but it is not 
only right for us, but our bounden duty, to try what men assert 
that he does, by what we know of his nature. Moreover, if 
what is unjust according to our ideas of right, may yet be just 
in God, then we know not what justice is, and can form no 
idea of the divine justice, and the words, God is just, are 
entirely empty and unmeaning. It is manifest that when the 
sacred writers tell us that God is holy, and just, and good, they 
use these words in the sense which they commonly bear among 
men, and if they use them in any other sense they are wanton 
mockers of human ignorance, and not the lights of the world. 
But the usual sense of these words we are acquainted with, 
and are amply competent to judge whether the purposes and 
operations which men ascribe to God are consistent with it, and 
this must be our criterion. All these dogmas which mar the 
glory of the divine attributes, which undermine the throne of 
God’s justice, break the sceptre of his mercy, dim the vision of 
his wisdom, we are bound unhesitatingly to reject; and, if 
scriptural proof be urged in favour of such dogmas, we are 
bound to do one of three things; to prove that the scripture 
does not teach them; to prove that the scripture casts doubt 
upon the divine wisdom, mercy or justice; or to regard the 
Bible as self contradictory and untrustworthy. To either of 
the two latter alternatives we do not apprehend that we shall 
ever be driven; but believe that we shall always be able to 
bring ample scriptural testimony against every human dogma 
that conflicts with the acknowledged truth respecting the divine 
perfections. 

On the same foundation is our own system of theology to be 
built up. Truth on all subjects is, as we have already 
remarked, the transcript of the divine ideas, the reflection of 
18* 
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the divine attributes. What need we, then, in order to 
ascertain the truth on any and every point, but to reason from 
the analogy of what nature and revelation teach us of God’s 
character, to his will, works, and dispensations? Thus with 


regard to providence, God’s wisdom, justice, and goodness all 





oppose themselves to the idea of a merely general supervision, 
and leave us no alternative but a minute, particular, and 
constant providence. So with regard to human nature, if God 
be its author, it must bear his impress; nor can it be depraved 
unless he be depraved ; but if he be good and holy, human 
nature as it comes from his hands must be stainless and pure. 
Nor will it suffice to say that man was originally thus created, 
but that, from the sin of his progenitors, he now comes into 
the world with a depraved nature. For in order to maintain 
this, it must either be held that God is not the Creator of the 
men that now are, and thus either his infinite power or perfect 
providence be denied, or else, granting that we are the children 
of God no less than Adam, it must be asserted that a depravity 
emanates from God, which one would shudder to impute to him, 
but which could not possibly flow from him in his works, 
unless it were a part of his character. ‘Thus too, with regard 
to the effect of sincere repentance on the divine mind, we have 
only to combine the holiness and love of the divine character, 
and we cannot for a moment doubt, that the penitent are 
forgiven ; for when infinite holiness has once attained its prime 
end of awakening the sinner to moral goodness and spiritual 
life, it would be impossible for perfect love to perpetuate the 
penal consequences of iniquity. The nature of the atonement 
through Christ, also, is rendered clear and plain, by similar 
considerations. If God be love unmingled and unlimited, if 
anger and wrath form no part of his character, if punishment 
be his strange work, and mercy his delight, then must we 
reject that view of the atonement, which represents Christ as 
interposing to disarm his Father’s vengeance, and adopt that 
view which makes the Father and the Son one in the work of 
redemption ; which teaches that God so loved the world as to 
send his Son to save it; that God was in Christ reconciling the 


world unto himself. Once more, the same considerations 
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furnish us with a guide to the truth on the subject of future 
retribution. The divine justice and holiness set aside at once 
the theory which admits alike sinners and saints, immediately 
on death, into the same bliss and glory. The justice and 
mercy of God forbid us also to regard the rewards and 
punishments of the future life as arbitrary and each without 
gradations, and compel us to view them as the natural result 
and proportionate recompense of the deeds done in the body ; 
so that we shall be literally judged according to our works. 
By thus applying our knowledge of the divine attributes to all 
the topics of theologicai inquiry, and adjusting our opinions 
according to the analogy of those attributes, we may construct 
for ourselves a compact, uniform and self consistent system 
of Christian doctrine, which, if not absolutely and in all its 
details, true, shall yet be relatively true compared with systems 
formed on a different basis and constructed on a different 
principle. It is not meant, by recommending this process of 
constructing a creed, to discourage or undervalue a diligent 
and prayerful study of the Scriptures. The Bible is to us the 
prime source of light and truth, and on every point must be 
carefully and reverently consulted. But men vary in their 
interpretation of Scripture ; and they vary chiefly, as it seems 
to us, for want of systematic research into its contents. The 
course which we recommend is, first, to ascertain all that the 
Bible teaches of the divine nature, to obtain definite and consis- 
tent ideas of the divine character, and then, to make these ideas 
a key to the interpretation of what the Bible says on all other 
subjects ; so that when the language of a passage of Scripture, 
taken by itself, will bear, and receives from different sects of 
Christians, two different meanings, we may be able to determine 
which is the true meaning, by ascertaining which accords with 
Scripture views of the divine character. No doubt the doctrines 
which God has revealed in the Bible form a complete, harmonious 
and consistent system, of which he is the basis, centre, and 
sum. By commencing our researches with him, founding our 
doctrine upon his character, testing them by his attributes, we 
make as near an approach as a finite mind can make, to the 
system of pure, immutable truth, as it is viewed by the divine 


A. ©. 


mind. 




















HYMN. 





On! not alone that on our path, 
Thick blessings fall like summer show’'rs, 
And life so much of sweetness hath, 


And peace sheds sunshine on our hours ; 


Not for the bliss of those we love, 
Not for a happy—happy home, 

Not for such hopes as Christians prove, 
Alone with grateful vows we come ! 

But to thy house, oh God, we haste 
Our souls with earnest praises fraught, 

That Thou with bliss hast not effac'd 
The sense of blessings from our thought ; 


That dazzled not with too much light 
Our spirits see the sun that shines, 
And feel—aye—fondly feel how bright 


The lot a gracious God assigns. 


Oh! misery indeed to bear 
A nerve that only throbs to smart, 

An eye that’s blind to all things fair, 
A hardened, sad, and thankless heart ! 


Forgive, good Lord, the spirit prone 
To sink, whate’er its trials be ; 
Which, slow thy ceaseless love to own, 


Loses the joy of praising Thee ! 
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WE are essentially a working people. In every department 
of life, from the highest to the lowest, in every sphere and 
field of exertion, whether mental or physical or moral, a quick 
untiring, thorough activity is the habit of our community. 
All the different walks and occupations of life, are pursued by 
us with a zeal and perseverance not surpassed in any country. 
And the evidences of this are exhibited throughout the land, in 
half a continent almost redeemed from savage desolation, its 
plains studded with thronged cities and smiling villages and 
cultivated fields, with iron bands stretched across its mountains 
and its yallies, bringing distant places together, and making 
the interests and the hearts of the people one, and all its wide 
borders bearing testimony to the presence of a civilized, 
intelligent, thrifty, prosperous, and growing nation. 

But though we may not need exhortations to industry and 
activity, we may be wanting perhaps in a just appreciation of 
the moral value of a life of active and useful occupation. 
Some among us still labour unwillingly, because necessity 
compels, and are looking ever to freedom from responsibility, 
care, exertion, as the acme of human happiness—others look 
upon all the pursuits of life only in their outward relations, as 
they are means of subsistence, sources of wealth, of indivi- 
dual aggrandizement and social progress—and estimate their 
value as they bear upon these objects. ‘They seem to forget 
and overlook that God had some higher purpose than this, in 
that appointment of his providence by which labour is the lot 
of humanity, and that that purpose when fully comprehended 
gives dignity and interest to the humblest occupation. 
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“In our labour,” says Solomon, “ there is profit.” This 
implies of course that the labour is innocent and lawful in its 
object, just and honest in its means, one that an enlightened 
and upright man may transact without inward uneasiness—one 





that occasions no reproaches of conscience—one that gives 
him no cause to be ashamed before men, or to fear before 
God—if it be one that his conscience disapproves, one on which 
he dare not bespeak the approbation and blessing of the 
Supreme Being—one of which he dare not give account to 
others and scarcely to himself—one which he must cover with 
the veil of secrecy, of artifice, or misrepresentation, then of 
course there is no real profit in it, though it pour the wealth of 
the world into his lap. 

In speaking of the moral influence of a life of virtuous and 
busy activity, we need not stop to illustrate the obvious truth 
that a busy life is a happy life, and that industry is one great 
element and spring of contentment and cheerfulness, since all 
know that he who has nothing to do has everything to suffer, 
and in addition to the real evils of life, must undergo those of 
a diseased imagination and a mind preying upon itself—nor 
the yet more obvious truth that a busy life is a safe life, and 
that diligence is one of the great guardians and defenders of 
virtue, since we know, that he who does not employ his mind 
with some kind of labour, will soon have to gratify his passions 
with some kind of excitement; and that he who is not occupied 
with his duties, must soon become the slave of his follies. But 
we would rather point out its influence upon some particular 
virtues and qualities. It has a beneficial influence upon the 
benevolent sympathies and affections. The common, but we 
apprehend, mistaken opinion upon this point is, that it tends to 
deaden these sympathies and check these affections; that it 
hardens and narrows the heart; that men become cold, 
calculating, selfish, amidst the strife and turmoil of business ; 
we do not believe this. We are rather of opinion that that 
perfect acquaintance with, and thorough knowledge of the 
world, which is obtained by a life of constant, active business, 


is more efficacious in expanding the heart and softening the 
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affections to sympathy and benevolence, than all the lonely 
musings and solitary rambles which sometimes gild with the 
name of phlianthropy, what ought to be called selfish 
sensibility ; abundant facts we apprehend might be brought to 





bear testimony to the position, that men are selfish and grow 
selfish in proportion as they are secluded, and are benevolent, 
disinterested and sympathising, in proportion as their connec- 
tions and intercourse with the world are enlarged and multipli- 
ed—one would not go to the hermit for an example of 
benevolence, nor seek in him a fulfilment of the command that 
we love one another. He may be a devout man in his prayers 
and meditations, but from the very nature of the case, he is a 
thoroughly selfish one in his life and conduct. We have 
heard the opinion expressed also, by those whom experience 
and knowledge gave weight and authority to their judgment, 
that the active business men, those who are representing in 
person the enterprises of commerce, and toiling mid-way in 
the path to wealth, are generally more benevolent, more quick 
in their sympathies, more generous in their bestowments, more 
ready to meet all the calls and claims of charity, than the 
retired capitalist, who at the small desk in the inner chamber 
of a solitary counting room, quietly manages and controls his 
millions of property. ‘This opinion may be true or ill founded ; 
but the position that a life of action and enterprising business, 
a varied and extensive intercourse with the world in the duties 
and cares of an useful occupation, tends to quicken and call 
forth the benevolent sympathies and affections, is sound and 
true. For such a life causes men to understand more 
thoroughly, and to feel more keenly, the mutual dependance of 
each upon all, and to know more of the chances and changes, 
the vicissitudes of success and disappointment, of prosperity 
aud adversity, to which all are exposed. If they learn more 
of the strength, they learn more also of the weakness of 
human nature, and can tell the necessity and the value of a 
kind word, and a timely aid. They learn to feel how much 
all possess in common, and how little any one, whether rich 


or poor, high or low, can dispense with the help of others. 
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The benevolent affections and sympathies, in common with 
every other part of our nature, grow and strengthen by use. 
He who has but little intercourse with his fellow creatures, has 
but little charity for them, because there are but few occasions 
on which his benevolent affections and sympathies are called 
into to use and exercise. He is apt to judge them harshly and 
treat them rudely. His heart grows cold. He almost forgets that 
he shares in a common humanity, and he often speaks of 


society as if he were not an integral portion of it, and of what 


society ought to do, as if the obligation did not rest in part on 
himself. It would be amusing, were there not deep shame and 
wrong in it, to hear how some men, retired from business and 
independent in their fortunes, speak as if they were separate 
and apart from the community, had no interest in the common 
union of society, were released from its common obligations, 
and had nothing to do in upholding and advancing the great 
interests of humanity. But the man who has a constant 
intercourse with all classes of society through his daily 
occupations speaks not thus, because he feels not thus. He 
takes a deep and tender interest in all that belongs to the 
welfare and honour of society. ‘To him human happiness and 
human misery are not barren ideas, vague words, but lively 
images, living motives to generous sentiments and actions. 
To the general influences of religion and christianity, are 
superadded the impulses of a living social sympathy and an 
interest in the common reputation of society. The extensive 
benevolent institutions and enterprises of every great city or 
town, are evidence that a life of varied and extensive business 
does not deaden, but cultivates and calls forth the benevolent 
sympathies and affections. ‘These institutions may be ascribed 
to the greater wealth of such places ; but the question returns 
what gives this direction to that wealth, what guides and 
controls it, but the moral sympathies and affections of its 
possessors,—strengthened and called into action by their 
manner of life? <A life of constant, active business has an 
invigorating intellectual effect. It is one of the best means, 


of unfolding, it obliges us to unfold, all our abilities. It 
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exercises, displays, and develops all the faculties of our 
minds, and thus helps to promote our real and enduring 
perfection, while it adds to our present and temporary posses- 
sions. ‘This is true to some extent of the humblest occupations, 
and of what seem to be very unimportant affairs,—“ The right 
and wise management of an ordinary household,” says one of 
our own popular writers, “ requires mind, and calls into 
exercise and development some of the most important intellec- 
tual faculties,” and when we go out into the various and 
multiplied pursuits of commercial or mechanical activity, we 
find, that even a moderate success in them, demands and 
produces, a vigorous, energetic, active, thinking mind. The 
man who has some daily occupations more or less extensive, to 
attend to, must, to use a familiar but expressive phrase, have 
** his wits about him.” He must lay plans, and execute them 
as time and opportunity serve ; he must alter, contract, extend, 
or leave them to their course, as circumstances dictate. He 
must keep his eye at once on the past, the present, and the 
future. Must now adventure, and now retreat, and now stand still 
and wait; must now resolve in a moment on the spot, and now 
deliberately, warily, and calmly. Whatever business he may 
conduct, the plans he forms, the experiments he makes, the 
connections into which he enters, the sudden reverses, the 
unexpected vicissitudes to which he is exposed, the dangers 
which threaten his enterprises, the success or failure of his 
schemes, all these, demanding as they do his constant 
attention, must necessarily excite and quicken his faculties of 
observation and reflection, call out his ingenuity, foresight, 
courage, fortitude, give him a discernment of character, and a 
knowledge of himself and of the world. He acquires a 
strength, energy, and acuteness of mind, a wisdom and 
prudence, a depth of observation, a power of combination, a 
fore-reaching and wide spreading intellectual vision, that can 
seldom be acquired by him who reposes in listless indolence 
upon acquired wealth, and has no object in life but to “ kill 


9 


time’’—so that a life of busy activity though it should fail of 


success in the attainment of wealth, or though through 
’ g g 
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unavoidable accident, the wealth obtained should ultimately be 
lost, will not fail in working out for us real and permanent 


good, in the intellectual development, the strength and energy 


of mind it produces. It is a common but mistaken notion that 
the study, the reading, or writing, the making or comprehend- 
ing of books, is peculiarly and almost exclusively intellectual 
labour, the only and the great thing in which mind is concerned. 
Far be it from us to disparage the lofty pursuits of the scholar, 
the student, the labourer, in any of the paths of science or 
learning, or to deny his usefulness. The literature of a nation, 
the efforts of its moralists, its statesmen, its lawyers, its 
historians, its philosophers, are a priceless treasure ; but the 
unwritten wisdom of the world, is more than all the volumes 
of all libraries; the unexpressed thoughts, the unprinted 
philosophy, the unpublished exercises, the depth, energy, 
discrimination, vigour of intellect, displayed and to be 
recognised in the efforts of the great mass of the busy and the 
active, these to say the least, are equal to all the efforts of all 
students. We make a distinction sometimes, between the 
practical and the theoretical man, and the distinction is often 
sound and just. The one knows a vast deal, but he cannot 
apply his knowledge. He is acquainted with everything that 
others have said and done and thought, but he has not sharpen- 
ed and invigorated his own intellect, by the action and 
application of his knowledge. He lives in a world of his own 
thoughts and theories. The other has acquired most of his 
knowledge, by his own experience, observation and tact, and 
he can make it available. His mind is quick, ready, energetic 
in its actions, and upon the basis of things as they are, he can 
decide and execute, wisely, while the other is waiting in vain 
for an alteration in the premises upon which he must act. A 
life of constant and busy activity then, whether it end in 
wealth or poverty, in fame or obscurity, is a life of high and 
valuable intellectual development. 

Further, a life of active business has an invigorating moral 
effect, is the best school for the development of the moral 


nature for the exercise and cultivation of the Christian spirit 
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and virtues, and consequently, helps to prepare us for that life 
of higher action and duty, that superior, more perfect, more 
blissful state of being which awaits us beyond the grave. 
Were it not so, it would be every man’s duty, to shun and 
avoid all intercourse with the world. That it is so, reason and 
experience give abundant evidence. It may be illustrated by 
a single comparison. The question as to the comparative 
advantages of a private or public education, is sometimes 
agitated, and almost always decided by judicious persons in 
favour of the latter; on the ground of its moral as well as 
intellectual influences. A boy educated at home, under 
private instruction, is apt to become selfish, proud, conceited, 
arrogant, assuming, self-important. Having been long an 
object of exclusive interest and attention, to his tutor and his 
family, he naturally acquires a very undue estimate of his own 
consequence. Having had little or no opportunity to measure 
and compare himself with others, he naturally forms an 
exaggerated estimate of his own abilities, powers, and progress. 
Seldom called to consult the wishes or conform to the customs 
and tastes of others, it is not wonderful that he becomes 
exacting and assuming, and fails in a proper respect and 
regard to the rights and wishes of others. Under the influences 
of a Public School, this is commonly prevented. There every 
boy is soon brought to his level. In general he is rightly 
estimated by others and he learns to estimate himself aright. 
He finds that he can be respected and beloved, only by 
respecting and loving others; that it is only as he shows 
some disposition to consult the wishes and tastes of others, 


that he can have any regard paid to his own. His pride and 


vanity are checked, for however superior, he finds his equals. 


His self-love and self-will are repressed, for he finds that others 
have a will as well as himself, and necessity by a skilful 
alchemy, converts them into that justice which makes him do 
to others as he would have others do to him. Now what the 
public school, that world in miniature, is to the boy, a life of 
active business is to the man. It teaches him to suppress and 
subdue passion and to govern and command himself amidst 
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temptation and trial. Independenttly of the opportunities it 
offers for the cultivation, and the necessity which it imposes for 
the exercise of a strict and scrupulous honesty and a high and 


undeviating principle of integrity, it induces a general self- 


command, a watchfulness of word and conduct, a courtesy, a 
cordiality, and respect of manners, that is not always a mere 
form, but the expression of a sentiment, a principle of the soul. 
In the intercourse of business, men meet as equals, and when- 
ever men meet as equals, good arises from the intercourse. It 
has been said that men are more republican than women ; that 
there is among men, more mutual respect, sympathy, and 
forbearance towards one another, less of an aristocratic spirit 
—less pride of rank and station, than among women. If this 
be true, and to prove or disprove it, we may fairly leave to 
others, it may, we think, be easily accounted for by the fact, 
that women seldom or never meet on terms of an exact 
equality and mutual benefit. Their intercourse with each 
other in large masses is confined to formal visiting or parties, 
where the rules of etiquette or the conventional forms of society, 
give an adventitious importance to the distinctions of wealth, 
fashion, beauty, or wit. Men, on the contrary, who go forth 
daily to the markets, the counting-house, the office, the work- 
shop, are constantly meeting each other on terms of mutual 
equality, and of reciprocal obligation and benefit. Though 
wealth is the great object of pursuit to all, yet in that ‘ business 
intercourse,” which this pursuit involves, the distinctions of 
wealth are less regarded than among any other scenes, and the 
man who has property or merchandise to dispose of and the man 
who wants to purchase that property or merchandise, the man 
who wants a ship built, or a house erected, and the man who can 
build that ship or erect that house, whatever their comparative 
wealth, meet in all essential respects as equals, to do each 
other mutual service, to give and receive benefit, they must 
therefore treat each other with mutual courtesy and respect, 
and the result is often a mutual feeling of kindliness and 
regard ; the rough edges of character are worn off ; they learn to 
accommodate and to make mutual allowances ; to cultivate and 
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exercise that charity, which is not puffed up, is not easily 
provoked, which endureth all things and hopeth all things. If 
this be so, and those who have had much experience of life, 
will acknowledge, that, though there are exceptions, it is true, 
as a general position, if intercourse with others through a life 
of active and extensive business, be a good discipline for the 
moral nature, if it teach a man to command himself, to respect 
others, to do them justice, and exercise towards them charity, 
then of course it fails not of a rich reward though it be over- 
whelmed in temporal failure, and ill-success. It helps to form 
the character for Heaven, to fit it for a life of higher action, 
greater responsibilities, nobler duties. If it has made a man 
faithful over the few things committed to his charge here, it 
will fit him to beceme ruler over many things hereafter. 


8S. K. L. 





RELIGIOUS DIS:iUtTES 


‘“‘] wisn people would not dispute about religion,” exclaimed 
a gay young friend of mine lately ; “if they do not agree in 
their sentiments, | wish they would not talk on the subject at 
all.” “ Why so?” asked I. ‘“ Why, what good does it do? 
Neither party ever convinces the other.” ‘ Not often, I 
confess; yet if the disputers are seeking truth rather than 
victory, good must come of it.” “But they get angry ; and 
good never can come of that.” “ Very true; but the anger is 
the fault of the individuals, not of the subject they discuss. 
People who are naturally amiable, or who have brought their 
tempers under government, may and do discuss religious as 
well us other exciting topics with calmness.” 
19* 
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A long conversation followed ; and when my young friend 
left me to a twilight reverie, | could not help remembering the 
time when I indulged the same feelings she had just expressed. 
I too had been prejudiced against religious discussions between 
those of opposite sentiments. I had seen people maintain 


their different opinions with warmth and acrimony, and had 


asked myself, “is it possible these men are talking of Relig- 


ion ?” 


In my youth and inexperience, I did not discriminate 
between the frailties of the individuals and the spirit of their 
employment. I thought the spirit of that employment was 
strife. 

Now, late in life, 1 see wherein my want of discrimination 
led me astray ; and realize that to controversy I have myself 
been under great obligations. 

Surrounded by those professing the Unitarian faith, accus- 
tomed to attend from childhood at a Unitarian church, and 
having seldom perused any sermons or treatises on doctrinal 
points, I was little acquainted with any tenets but those of the 
friends in whose judgment and piety I had implicit confidence. 
I was not absolutely ignorant in what respects our faith differed 
from that of some with whom we associated ; but sure, | hardly 
knew why, that I was in the right path, these differences did 
not interest me or excite any speculation in my mind. Conse- 
quently | was not aware of the whole beauty, simplicity, and 
strength of the faith | held. 

In process of time, a family with whom I was intimate 
began to waver in their faith, and finally avowed themselves 
orthodox. During the period of their doubts they often stated 
to me the impressions which were influencing them. I could 
not sympathise with these impressions. They told me what 
doctrines they were learning to believe ; I could not believe 
in them too; and it was necessary that I should say why I 
could not. I often found that! could not readily tell why, 
because 1 was unprepared. I had in fact gone unawares and 
unarmed upon the field of religious disputation, and my 
feelings were engaged in it before my prejudices were 
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alarmed. The consequence was, that I was led to read, 
study, and reflect; and became anxious to be satisfied, as to 
the truth of that which I had always believed without investiga- 
tion. And I was satisfied. 

I saw too that it is proper for every human being to 
ascertain as far as he has opportunity and ability, what he 
believes to be religious truth, and why he believes it to be so. 
I would urge upon the young of every denomination to take 
no religious opinions entirely upon trust, not from the most 
learned and devout of pastors or parents. The knowledge a 
man has gained by his own studies and reflections will be held 
fast. He will know how to defend a belief whose foundation 
is laid in his own heart; the consciousness that it has been 
well-studied, will afford him a peculiar satisfaction; and 
enable him to discuss opposite sentiments with self-possession 
and calmness. 

Let no one then shrink from conversing on religious topics 
with those of different opinions; it is one way—when not 
abused—of keeping alive interest on the subject within these 
worldly hearts of ours. But let no man open his lips in 
such argument unless he can command his temper, unless 
he means to be candid. And above all, let no young 


person enter upon it, unless he is willing to study the 
Scriptures much and reflect deeply ; then will the dis- 


cussion give precise objects to his investigations, and tend to 
make him better understand and enjoy his faith. L. J. P. 





FROM THE GERMAN. 


The day of life is not all desolate ; 
Paternal Love o’er all presideth ; 
And though the doubting heart 
May mourn when hopes depart, 
Serenely Farrn amid the storm abideta. 
The darkest clouds of fate 
Are bright when Love confideth. 
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Tue Treory anp Uses or Naturat Reticion: BEeEtine 
THE DupLeEIAN LECTURE READ BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CamBripce, May 8th, 1839. By John Gorham Palfrey, 
D. D. LL. D. Professor of Biblical Literature. Boston : 
Pubiished by Ferdinand Andrews. 1839. 


Tuts Discourse exhibits the argument for the being of a God, 
examines some of the atheistic theories, treats of each of the 
attributes of the divine nature and character, attempts the 
reconcilement of foreknowledge with free will, and of infinite 


goodness with the existence of evil, discusses the degree of 


certainty which the light of nature alone gives to the doctrines 
of immortality and retribution, and explains the proper uses 
and improvement of the principles of natural religion. We 
have heard it objected that it undertakes too much. It may be 
so ; but we think the execution furnishes as complete a justifica- 
tion of the design as the case admits of. A profitable hearing 
of this discourse must have severely tasked the attention of 
the hearers; but the effort required is such as is demanded by 
the inherent abstruseness of the subject; no unnecessary 
requisitions are made by the manner in which the argument is 
presented, which is remarkably lucid. ‘The author is enabled 
to get over so much ground, by saying at once under every 
topic the thing most to the point that is to be said. 

The reasoning by which the solution of that knotty problem, 
the reconcilement of the omniscience of God with the free 
agency of man is attempted, does, we must confess, like all 
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the reasoning we have ever met on the subject, fail of satisfy- 
ing us. It is said, in brief, that the actions of one being are 
not dependent upon, or determined by, the belief of another 
being respecting those actions ; that a sagacious man can often 
form a judgment of the future actions of another, which is 
verified by the event, and yet had no influence on the will of 
the agent, and was wholly unknown to him; that this faculty 
may be supposed to be absolutely perfect in God, who may 
thus unerringly foresee all the acts of all his intelligent 
creatures, and his foreknowledge cannot be said, any more 
than in the case of finite sagacity, to determine the event 
which it foreknows. We cannot regard the admission of these 
propositions as decisive of the whole question. Foreknowledge 
may have no physical influence on the acts of an intelligent 
agent, and yet if such foreknowledge exists, it may follow by 
logical necessity, that those acts cannot be free. The action 


may not be performed because it is foreknown, but the fact 


that it is with any degree of certainty foreknown, can depend 


only on the fact that it is to some extent determined by 
invariable and calculable laws, and so far subject to necessity. 
If there is a being who foreknows the future acts of an agent 
with the certainty with which an eclipse can be predicted, it 
can only be because those acts are governed by as fixed laws 
as those which regulate the phenomena of an eclipse. In the 
argument we are considering, an analogy is drawn between 
the divine foreknowledge and human sagacity in judging of the 
future actions of men ; but the analogy fails in two important 
particulars. The judgments of men in such cases often 
prove fallacious, and even when they have been subsequently 
verified by the event, they were felt when formed to be 
conjectures, to have by no means the degree of certainty 
which belongs to events depending on known physical laws. 
Whence this difference? Does it arise solely from the 
imperfection of human faculties, or from the inherently 
contingent and unknowable nature of voluntary actions? If 
we suppose the former, we deny free agency ; if the latter, 
then God cannot, any more than men, foreknow the future 
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acts of voluntary agents, and a whole class of events, which, 


supposing the universe to be peopled with active, intelligent 


beings, is by no means a small one, is excluded from the 
divine foreknowledge. The latter part of the dilemma is not 
unnoticed by the author of the discourse, but he attaches less 
importance to it than we think it deserves. We would not, 
however, be understood as arguing for the doctrine of necessity. 
We believe in free agency, for the all-powerful reason that we 
cannot help believing it. We find ourselves compelled by an 
indestructible instinct of our nature to believe in it and to act 
in accordance with that belief. Our object in these remarks 
has been merely to show, according to our own apprehension 
of the matter, that the mystery is not yet solved. For 
ourselves, we have no hope that it ever will be, but regard this 
as one of the cases in which the convergent rays of truth meet 
at a point far beyond the reach of human vision. 

On the subject of evil, we will content ourselves with two 
brief extracts which will give our readers an idea of the train 
of the author’s reasonings :— 


“Certain it is, that our moral education,—which, apart from 
the connection which Christianity represents it to have with the 
condition of a future life, must be regarded by every reflecting 
man as the most worthy end of living,—certain it is, that, as 
things actually are, that education is in great part conducted 
through the instrumentality of evil. This being so, the 
eminent excellence of the end converts the painful means into 
a good. | cannot ask to be spared the conflict with suffering. 
I want that conflict. 1 want the satisfaction of knowing the 
strength of my nature. How am I to know it, till I have put 
it forth and used it? And how am I to use it with nothing to 
use it upon? I want to strengthen that strength, and train 
it to its highest point of efficiency. As things are, how am I 
to do this, except by exercising it in efforts and struggles ? 
But the occasion of effort and struggle is inconvenience, 
difficulty, opposition, the existence of something unsatisfactory 
and adverse.” pp. 39, 40. 

“It is as impossible as any other contradiction, that I should 
be courageous, which is a good, independently of danger, 
which is an evil; because courage, of its nature, has reference 
to danger; without the perception of danger it has no being. 
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What is patience? It is that quality of the mind which rises 
superior to painful circumstances. It is as impossible as any 
thing which can be put into words, that, where painful circum- 
stances are not, there patience shall be. Self-collected, self- 
relying virtue, in all forms, is virtue which can trust itself. 
And how can it trust itself, unless it can remember that it has 
been tried, and been true ; and how are you going to give me 
the memory of the trial, till you have allowed me the trial 
itself ? A maturely good man is a man ripened in goodness ; 
and all we know of the human mind assures us, that, being 
the nature that it is, it can no more be ripened without various 
discipline, than a fruit can be ripened without sunshine and 
rain. Being the nature that it is. You may say, that it 
might have been a different nature from what it is. But then 
we part with our elements for an argument, and come back 
upon the ground of variety in nature, and consequent imperfec- 
tion of its parts.” pp. 48, 49. 


Tue Western Messencer: JDeroted to Religion and 
Literature. July, 1839. 


Our highly esteemed cotemporary, which we always read 
with pleasure and profit, was especially interesting to us the 
last month on account of an article entitled, ** Outrages of 
Missouri Mobs on Mormons.” It is an eloquent utterance of 


righteous indignation at an enormous wickedness which it is 


truly amazing could have been perpetrated in a land calling 


itself free and christian, and yet more amazing that it should 
have attracted so little attention; that the land has not long 
since rung from corner to corner with loud and stern rebuke. 
We give as copious extracts as our limits allow :— 


* Reader! Let not the word Mormon repel you! Think 
not that you have no interest in the cruelties perpetrated on 
this poor people! Read, we pray you, the history of this 
persecuted community ; examine the detailed facts of these 
atrocities ; reflect upon the hallowed principles and usages 
trampled under foot by ruffians; bring before your mind the 
violations of all law, human and divine, of all right, natural and 
civil, of all ties of society and humanity, of all duties of 
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justice, honour, honesty and mercy, committed by so called 
freemen and Christiaus—and then speak out, speak out for 
prostrate laws, for liberty disgraced, for outraged man, for 
heaven insulted ; 
‘ Loud as a summer thunderbolt shall waken 
A people's voice.’ 

“We speak strongly, for we feel strongly ; and we wish to 
attract attention to a tragedy of almost unequalled horror, 
which has been unblushingly enacted in a state of this union. 
Its history should be trumpeted abroad until the indignant 
rebuke of the whole land compels the authors, abettors and 
tolerators of these wrongs, to make the small return now in their 
power, for their aggravated injustice. Life cannot be restored 
to the murdered, nor health to the broken down in body and 
soul, nor peace to the bereaved; but the spoils on which 
robbers are now fattening, can be repaid; the loss of the 
destitute can be made up; the captive can be freed; and 
until by legislative acts she makes redress—Missouri is 
disgraced ! 

“It seems like some horrid dream, that these enormities, 
which Nicholas would have shrunk from inflicting en the 
Poles, have been deliberately committed in an age of peace, 
in a land of laws and freedom, upon our own brethren. Is it 
actually true, that citizens, peaceable, industrious, temperate, 
orderly citizens, have been driven from their property, their 
houses burned, their furniture broken and scattered, their crops 
laid waste, their stores plunde red, their cattle killed, their 
horses stolen, their clothes stripped from them, and themselves 
expelled under threats of instant death? Is it true that men 
have been tarred and feathered, whipped till they were raw 
from head to foot, till their bowels gushed out, that their skulls 
have been knocked in, and brains scattered with musket-buts, 
that they have been shot down while crying for quarter, shot 
down unarmed and defenceless like hogs in a pen? Is it true 
that sick women have been driven from burning houses at 
midnight on to snowy prairies, where they have given birth to 
children on the frozen ground, that they have forded rivers 
with helpless infants in their arms, fleeing from heartless 
pursuers, that they have been insulted when their natural 
protectors were hid from the murderers, that they have been 
violated by the very guards appointed for their defence? And 
were the guilty instigators and executioners of these massacres, 
arsons and rapes, really men of standing, ministers of the 
Gospel, judges, senators, military officers, and the Governor of 
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the state ? Were not the evidence on which the narrative of 
each one of these cruelties rests incontrovertible, no one 
could conceive that such fiendlike acts had actually been 
wrought by beings in human shape. Would, that, for the 
honour of our nature, they would be discredited. Our state- 
ment is strictly, unexaggeratedly true. It is only too meagre, 
too feeble.” 

This allegation is abundantly sustained by extracts from 
public attested documents. The following are specimens :— 


“1t was about four o’clock, on the 29th October, when I saw 
a large company of armed horsemen directing their course 
toward the mill with all possible speed. David Evans, seeing 
their superiority in numbers, (there being about 240 of them, 
according to their own account) swung his hat and cried for 
peace. This was not heeded, and they continued to advance, 
and their leader, Mr. Comstock, fired a gun, which was 
followed by a solemn pause of ten or twelve seconds, when, 
all at once, they discharged about a hundred rifles, aiming at 
a blacksmith’s shop, into which our friends had fled for safety ; 
and then charged up to the shop, the cracks of which between 


the logs were sufficiently large to enable them to aim directly 
at the bodies oj those who had there fled for refuge from the 


fire of their murdere? 
' When we arrived at the house of Mr. Haunn, we found 
Mr. Merrick’s box y lying 1 the rear of the house, Mr. 
McBride’s in front, literally mangled to pieces. We were 
informed by Miss Rebecea Judd, who was an eye-witness, 
that he was shot with his own gun, after he had given it up, 
and then was cut to pieces with a corn-cutter, by a Mr. Rogers 
of Davies County, who keeps a ferry on Grand River, and 
atedly boasted of this act of savage 
acksmith’s shop we found nine of our 
friends, F hom were already dead: the other 
struggling last agoni \mong others slain, | will 
mention a son of Warren } , nine years old, who, through 
fear, had crawled under thie | ws in the shop, where he 
remained till the ussacre W over. when he was discovered 
by a Mr. Glase, of Carroll, who presented his rifle near the 
boy’s head, and v | d off the upper part of it. Mr. 
Stanley, of Carroll, ! that Glase boasted of this fiend 
murder and heroic all over the country. The number 


killed and mortally sunded in this wanton murder was 


eighte en.” 


20 
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The following is from an account, given under oath by 
Lyman Wight, of “‘ a few facts concerning his family.” 

*“* His wife was confined on the third of November, whilst 
Cornelius C. Gilliam, with one hundred painted men surround. 
ed the house, screeching and hallooing in the attitude of 
Delaware Indians, and it was with the utmost difficulty that 
the militia officers could keep them out of the house. In this 
situation the family remained, threatened day by day that they 
must leave the country or be exterminated. Accordingly, 
when her babe was eight days old, she was informed she 
could stay no longer, that she must not only leave the county 
but the state; that she need not flatter herself that she would 
ever see her husband again, for if they could not find law to 
kill him, they would kill him without law. She was stripped 
of her bed and bedding, and of her household furniture, then 
placed in an open waggon with six helpless children, to make 
the best shift she could to get out of the state. The last news 
received from her, she was on the bank of the Mississippi 
River in a tent, depending on the charity of the people for her 
support. ‘This is the fifth time that | and my family have been 


unlawfully driven from house and home.” 
The writer in the Messenger goes on to say— 


* Now let every one on reading this tale of horror, speak 
out fully, fearlessly. Had the Mormons been pirates, blood 
stained, had they been Indians, girdled with scalps, they 
would have deserved better treatment. Let the unsupported 
accusation brought against them be true,and yet the conduct of 
their plunderers and murderers was utterly without a palliation 
or excuse. Before the face of heaven, and in the sight of men, 
such acts were devilish. 

*“ What, in a word, were the causes of the madness of these 


mobs ? The Mormons were delude d, obstinate ® zealous, 
exclusive in their faith. ‘They used the vague, prophetic 
denunciations of an enthusiastic sect. They retaliated the 


reproaches heaped upon them by religious opponents. This, 
we believe, was the great exciting cause. ‘Their first per- 
secutions were attacks on their opinions, and ridicule of their 
absurdity. 

** Again, there were suspicions against the sincerity of their 
leading men. ‘They were thought to be speculators on the 
credulity of the ionot nt. Blind prejudice multiplied evil 
SW ¢ lled 


wrongs, idle curiosity, greedy of alarm, 


s nae 


suspicions, enmity misconstrued natural acts, ) I 


trilies Into monstrous 
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and eager to gossip, circulated rumors. Now add that they 
were a large and growing community, allied together both by 
necessity and choice, and withal prosperous, and we have an 
explanation of the fear, jealousy, envy and hatred felt against 
them,—an explanation, but no justification. The same 
elements were active and fierce, in these Missouri outrages, 
which have kindled the faggot, and bared the sword, and 
opened the dungeon in all times. These elements were 
bigotry, ignorance, panic. And when we talk of living in an 
age of enlightenment, liberty and law, let us recollect with 
shame the burning of the convent at Charlestown, the absurd 
humbug of Maria Monk, and the countless wrongs which 
other mobs, for as slight pretexts, have wrought in almost 
every state of the Union. The blaze of those other dis- 
graceful proceedings, is lost, however, in the hot glare of this ‘ 
infernal outbreak. 

“Our immediate object is to excite sympathy for these 
people, many of whom are now in distress, all of whom have 
been shamefully robbed by burnings, killings of cattle, &c., 
wasting of fields, and last and chief, by forced sales of 
property. Mr. John P. Greene, one of their number, is now 
on a tour, with the two-fold desire of raising contributions for 
the destitute, and of making known their accumulated 
persecutions. The Legislature of the state of Missouri 
has as yet made no restitution to these poor victims of 
unbridled mobocracy. Let the lashes of free spoken censure 
scourge them into this act of justice.” 

We rejoice that one press at least has faithfully done its 
duty. We wish that its voice were more likely to be extensively 
heard. Will no one of our secular prints which have a wide 
circulation through the country, and which could speak with 
greater effect, because it might be supposed to speak more 
impartially, on such a subject, risk a little local popularity and 
a few subscribers, by faithfully fulfilling its high function of 
contributing to the guidance of the public conscience? or is 
the press to be entirely an echo of the public voice, following, 
instead of leading, the public sentiment, and never daring to 
utter in the ears of the people what they are not perfectly 


willing and pleased to hear ? 
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Saspath Recreations; or, Select Poetry of a Religious 
Kind, chiefly taken from the Works of Modern Poets ; 
with Original Pieces never before published. By Miss 
Emily Taylor. First American Revised Edition ; in 
which many Pieces have been withdrawn from the English 
Copy, and others substituted. By John Pierpont. Boston: 
Otis, Broaders, & Co. 1839. 


Tuts excellent little selection of religious poetry has been 
long before the public, and has occupied a deservedly high place 
in the estimation of young and old. This second American 
Revised Edition (as we think it should have been called) 


contains all that is in the first, with two unimportant exceptions, 


and ten new pieces have been added. It is also beautified by 


a fine engraving of the “Good Shepherd.” We commend 
it to all lovers of the best religious poetry, who are yet 
unacquainted with its merits, and to all who may have 
occasion to present an appropriate and acceptable gift to a 


young friend. 


Tue Sunpay Scnoot Teacuer. June. Boston: Weeks, 
Jordan & Co. 1S39. 


Tuts Numb r compl tes the sixth volume of this unpretend- 
ing and useful little pe niodical. It is conducted by editors of 
much experience in Sabbath School instruction, and is well 
suited to supply the want which it professes to meet. Its size 
is to be hereafter reduced, and its price in greater proportion, 
so that it can be procured for fifty cents a year. We should 
suppose no teacher would be willing to do without an assistant 


that can be so cheaply obtained. 
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INSTALLATION aT Syracuse.—On Thursday, June 20, Rev. J. P. B. 
Storer, late of Walpole, Mass. was installed as Pastor of the Unitarian 
Congregational Church in Syracuse, N. Y. The services were 
introduced with Prayer and Scripture by Rev. Mr. Angier of Milton, 
Mass. The Sermon was by Rev. Mr. Dewey of New York, from 
I. Cor. ii. 2. “ I determined net to know anything among you, save 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” The Prayer of Installation was 
offered by Rev. Mr. Bigelow of Taunton, Mass. The charge was 
given by Rev. Dr. Parkman of Boston. The Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship, by Rev. Mr. Hall of Providence, R. I. Concluding Prayer, by 
Rev. Mr. Ritchie of Needham, Mass. 

The occasion was one of interest. The Society is new, and has had 
much to contend with in building itself up. It is not long since one of 
our brethren, in passing through this thriving village, found one or 
two Unitarians, and expressed a willingness to preach. Very little 
encouragement was given, but a beginning was made. Last fall, we 
believe for the first time, regular preaching was maintained, the num- 
ber of hearers increased, and measures were taken to erect a house 
for public worship, which was done in the incredibly short time of 
seven or eight weeks. It was of course a small and cheap edifice, but 
very respectable and better suited to a new and small society than some 
others that we have heard of. In the winter, Mr. Storer supplied 
them a few Sundays, and was invited to settle with them Being 
already happily connected with a good Society in Walpole, it was with 
no little conflict that he thought of removal, but he soon resolved upon 
it as his duty in view of all circumstances. The Society from that 
time has regularly increased, and the house is now so crowded that an 
enlargement is contemplated, or a new building. At the Installation, 
a large Methodist Church was granted on application, and was filled. 
We cannot but hope that this indicates a better feeling on the part of 
the other denominations there. Heretofore no good feelirg has been 
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shown, but much of the opposite We have not known, in very recent 
times, so much exclusiveness, reviling, and bitter denunciation. In a 
*« protracted meeting "’ of some four or five months, it seemed to be the 
great object to bear down upon the little band of Unitarians and crush 
them. No terms of reproach were spared. No misrepresentations, 
violence, coarseness, recklessness, but were employed for this object 
The people were cautioned not even to attend the funeral of a friend, if a 
Unitarian officiated And all this was done as if they really imagined 
that Unitarianism could be disproved and destroyed by such means 
We rejoice to hear that ! effect, except to make the persecuted 
more firm, a | iled mo orbearing. Nota single member ot 


the new sox lrawn or driven off, by all that has 


been done, nor has there been, that we could learn, any return of evil 
for evil Indeed it the opinion of our friends there, that no number 
of ministers o1 ld have helped them so effectually, as 
have these | i rs and ! , ** who know not what spirit they 
are of. so blind are men, even in s country and this century, as 
to the natu nd r of it] * And now I say unto you, refrain 
from these men and em alone; for if this counsel or this work be 
of men, it wil 1 ) | f be of God, ye cannot over- 
throw it les ly 1 t ind event oht against God.’ 
Ww vr | ur ng hat ey 1 ( ‘ able to endure 
them pon the settlement 
now established, 
rong hope Situated 


tive and growing 


P iragraph, in 


ng to 
it Brit 


un,th ippears, 
‘ 


ang “ene - te ther inderstand that 


Will " ta t h t re i hard with a 
t scientific friends, 


num 
intend emig y we understand, 
to found a happy an ‘ t tt ent there, and most assuredly 


they will ma very intel t community God speed them.”’ 
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Tueorogicat Scnoor is Campripce.—The Annual Visitation of 
this institution took place on Friday, July 18. The following is the 
order of exercises on the occasion :— 

1. Intimations of a Future Life in the Old Testament, by Mr. 
Edward Stone. 

2. Itinerant Preaching, by Mr. George Moore. 

3. The Character and Services of Cranmer, by Mr. Edward Payson 
Mc kKown. 


4. Independence in the Ministry, by Mr. Frederic Augustus 
Eustis. 

5. The Evidence of a First Cause afforded by the Mental Pheno- 
mena, by Mr. William Cushing 


6. The Spirit and Topics of the Discourse of Jesus recorded in the 
Fourteenth Chapter of John’s Gospel, by Mr. Samuel Breck Cruft. 

7. Action, as constituting the Effective Power of the Ministry, by 
Mr. John Albert Buckingham 

In the afternoon the Alumni of the School held a meeting, and 
organised an association by the adoption of a constitution and the 
choice of officers. All persons educated at the institution are members, 
and other clergymen are eligible Dr. Walker was chosen President, 
and Rev. 8. K. Lothrop, Secretary Dr. Walker was also chosen 
to deliver the next annual address, and Rev. O. Dewey the 
succeeding. The association then adjourned to the Village Meeting- 
house, and Mr. Norton delivered the expected discourse. In its topics 
and manner of discussion it was adapted to the present religious 


posit oO 


1 of the community, and having been eagerly called for by 


those who heard it, is to be immediately issued from the press. 


a \ We recommend to attention the recent annual report and 
addresses of the A. U. A., published as tract 143. We learn from it, 
that the demand for Tracts the past year has been unusually great ; 
and applications have been made for them from almost every state in 
the Union They have, it is belheve d, done much good In remote 
and new parts of the country, where the voice of the preacher could 

} 


seldom be heard, thi silent messengers of divine truth have spoken 
lessons of « fort and hope to many an inquiring mind and anxious 
heart Mat i descendant of the Pilgrims in those places has wel- 


comed them to his lonely habitation with gladness; and on every 
returning Sabbath they have been faithfully and profitably read in the 
family circle 

The number of auxiliary associations formed the past year is 


thirty-three 
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The expenditures have been unusually great. Two months since 
the appropriations considerably exceeded the funds in the Treasury; 
but by the liberality of several individuals, and timely aid from 
Auxiliary Associations, we have been able to meet all demands; and 
have on hand the means of usefulness for the coming year; not, 
however, sufficient to meet those wants of the denomination, which 
we are expected to supply. Several applications for aid have recently 
been made from destitute societies, which we were obliged, for the 
present at least, to refuse. 

The number added to the list of life members during the year is 
nineteen. The whole number of life members is three hundred and 
twenty-five. Donations were made the past year, by an individual in 
Dover, N. H. of three hundred dollars, a lady of Boston, one hundred 
dollars, a lady of Charlestown, five hundred dollars, and a gentleman 
of Northampton subscribed fifty dollars a year for ten years; besides 
numerous smaller donations 

Four years ago we employed only two missionaries ; the year after, 
seven ; the year following that, fourteen ; and the last year, twenty- 
three. Most of them were employed for short periods. They preached 


in eleven states 


Usirartanism iN Binmixcuam, Exnoatanpn.—We are indebted to a 
friend for the loan of a Birmingham paper, containing a full account 
of the ceremonies which accompanied the laying of the corner stone of 
anew Unitarian chapel in that place. The spot chosen is on New 
Hall Hill, celebrated, as it would seem, for the meetings which have 
there been held in favor of liberal political opinions. The immediate 
occasion of the erection of this chapel was the gift of £1000 from 


Thomas Gibson, Esy.—who said that he considered himself as “ giving 


to 1000 poor children £1 apiece. Indeed, as putting the money out at 
compound interest, as the pup ls in their schools are trained up to 
become teachers, and the benefits would go from one generation to 
another; and by this means it would be applied in the best way that 
he could think of. I came to Birmingham,” said he, “ignorant, and 
as I had difficulty to make my way, I thought I should he lp others by 
giving the money to instruct them; and if they had good conduct, 
they might get on in the world more easily by making good use of 
Sunday School instruction.’ 

The new chape l, if we do not mistake, is the result of the same 
kind of christian feeling which has established the ministry at large in 


this city A congregation composed almost wholly of the poor and 
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neglected of the neighborhood has for sometime attended worship in a 
building in Cambridge Street, where a Sunday School had also been 
gathered and was taught by young men who were united in the 
support of this chapel. The number of the children having increased 
to 450, it was found necessary to seek larger apartments. “ The 
number who attended public worship had also greatly increased, and 
they could not find accommodation enough for the people in their 
rooms. Numbers had applied for, and could not procure sittings.” It 
was resolved, therefore, to seek more ample accommodations both for 
the congregation and for the school, and the liberality of Mr. Gibson 
enabled them, after purchasing the land, to begin at once upon the 
buildings. The corner stone of a chapel, ‘to be erected upon a 
substantial and extensive scale, with large schools attached to it,’ was 
laid May 1, 1839. 

At the close of these ceremonies the company proceeded together to 
the Town Hall, where arrangements had been made for a tea-party. 
The Hall was decorated with flowers, and hung with portraits of 
Dr. Priestley and other distinguished Unitarians. ‘“ The tea-drinking 
commenced at five o'clock, and continued about an hour.’ After 
which Rev. John Palmer was called to the chair, and several addresses 
were made by gentlemen in support of sentiments offered by them, or 


in reply to calls from the meeting. 


Tue Oxrorp Turorocy axp THE Episcopat Caurcn.—Certain 
divines of Oxford have been engaged in publications called “ Tracts 


for the Times,’ which have generally been regarded as designed to 


earry back the English Church to its connexion with the Church of 
Rome. The cry of the restoration of Popery has been raised against 
them with great warmth and pertinacity. The New York Review 
however, has undertaken to defend them from the charge by an elabo- 
rate account of what they do and do not teach. It insists that “ their 
purpose is to contribute to the revival of doctrines once held and 
preached in the English Reformed Church, but which have fallen into 
great forgetfulness in more recent times.’’ In giving “a more particu- 
lar statement of some of the leading views of the tracts,’’ the Review 
cites the following as those in regard to which they have been 
misrepresented :—1 Baptism ; they teach, that the Church by this rite 
imparts the Holy Ghost to all who are worthily in communion with it, 
and that they are thus regenerate. %. The Holy Communion; they 
teach, not the doctrine of transubstantiation, but that “the communion 


is a eucharistic sacrifice, of benefit to the whole Church, as well to 
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that portion which is in paradise, as to the Church militant here on 
earth. 3. The Ministry; they teach that the sole authority of ordina- 
tion “has come down to the bishops and ministers of the church in 
the present day through an unbroken succession from the Apostles,”’ 
and that therefore any minister not ordained by a bishop is no more a 
minister than “ the Dairyman’s Daughter,’ or “ Pitt or Burke.” 
They differ from Rome in asserting the efficacy of the ministration to 
lie, not in the intention of the minister, but in the divine power of the 


institution. 4. Purgatory; they deny the Romish doctrine on this 


point, though “they maintain that prayers may be offered for the 


faithful dead.’’ 5. Tradition; here also they part from the Romish 
doctrine, holding only, that traditions known to have descended from 
the primitive age are to be taken as “ interpretations of scripture,”’ and 
to be held in reverence next to scripture. 

These are said to be the matters of chief moment. A few others of 
less importance are, the practice of signing the cross, the turning away 
from the people in prayer, frequent communion, and fasting. In regard 
to all these, the Review justifies the Tracts, and says, ‘‘They merely 
wish to revive the genuine tenets and spirit of the Liturgical Services, 
and Sacramental Offices, and Creeds, and Articles, as set forth in the 
standards of the English Church.” (What we here print in Italics, the 
Review has put in capirats.) And what the “GeNUINE TENETS AND 
spirit ’’ are, may be inferred, not only from the above statement, but 
from the language of the reviewer in another place; language, which, 
for arrogance and pretension is astounding, and can be read only with 
laughter or indignation, by that majority of Christians in England and 
America, whom it uncburches and cuts off from probable acceptance 
with God. Let the passage be marked 

“ They (the Oxford divines) have undertaken to show, and, as WE 
THINK, have successfully shown, that there is but one Holy Catholic 
Church, of which the English branch is the purest and only reformed 
one ; that her ministry is of the Apostolic succession and may trace 
back their origin to Christ; that the sacraments by them administered 
are means of grace, and in general ne¢ essary to salvation; and that 
all persons out of the communion of the Church Catholic, where it may 
be had, are rendering doubtful their acceptance with God.”’ 


This then is the ground taken by the great organ of the Episcopal 
Church in the midst of us. With this quiet and self-complacent 
dogmatism does it excommunicate all excepting the Roman Catholics 
and the Episcopalians. The extravagance of the thing protects it from 
any assault harsher than exposure by repetition. The assertion is,—there 
are but two branches of the true Church, the Romish and the English 
Episcopal ; the latter the purest of the two, and the only Reformed ; 
these alone have a true ministry ; “in general,’’ (?) there is no hope of 


salvation except through their sacraments; and no hope of acceptance 
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with God out of their communion. This is admirable. It is “ doubtful” 
whether any Reformed Church in Europe or America, except the 
Episcopal, car find acceptance with God, or its members attain salva- 
tion. We carefully put this on record, and wait in silent wonder the 
issuing of the next Bull. 

Perhaps we should not close without informing our readers, that this 
writer joins with the Oxford divines in accusing the works of Mr. 


Jacob Abbott of “ secret socinianism and potential infidelity.” 


Cuvurcu or Excranp.—Our attention has lately been called to two 
articles in the April numbers of the Edinburgh and London Quarterly 
Reviews. The article in the Edinburgh is a review of a work on “ the 
relations of the State with the Church,’ by Mr. Gladstone, a student 
of Christ Church, and member of Parliament. The object of the 
writer is to show the necessity of a state religion, and the propriety of 
excluding from office all who have not connected themselves with this 
religion. The reviewer professes to be attached to the Church of 
England, but deprecates the idea of persecution of any kind, either by 
excluding from office or by other disabilities, on account of religious 
opinion. This article is interesting at the present time, as showing 
how severe scrutiny the claims of the English Church are now 
undergoing 

Mr. Gladstone maintains, in his book, the Apostolical succession. 
The reviewer says, “it is probable that no clergyman in the Church of 
England can trace up his spiritual genealogy from bishop to bishop, 
even so far back as the time of the Reformation. There remain fifteen 
or sixteen hundred years during which the history of the transmission 
of his orders is buried in utter darkness. And whether he be a priest 
by succession from the Apostles depends on the question, whether, 
during that period, some thousands of events took place, any one of 
which may, without any gross improbability, be supposed not to have 
taken place. And after all, if Mr. Gladstone could prove the Apostoli- 
cal succession, what would the Apostolical succession prove? The 
succession of ministers in the Church of England, derived as it is 
through the Church of Rome, can never prove more for the Church of 
England than it proves for the Church of Rome. 

Mr. Gladstone says, ‘“‘ unity in body and in spirit is characteristic of 
the church of England.”” The reviewer says, “on this point we are 
compelled to differ from him widely. The Apostolical succession the 
Church may or may not have. But unity she most certainly has not, 
and never has had. Her formularies are framed in such a manner as 
to admit to her highest offices men who differ very widely from each 
other. The general leaning of the Church, with respect to some 


important questions, been sometimes one way and sometimes 
another In i ‘alvinism and Arminianism, at one time the 
rulers of the Church held doctrines as Calvinistic as were ever held by 


ny Cameronian, and at another time considered Calvinism a disqualifi- 


ition for high preferment if not for holy orders 
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The reviewer brings forward the names of “ John Newton, Cowper's 
friend, and John Wesley, both presbyters of the Church, both men of 
rigid integrity, men who would not have subscribed a, Confession of 
Faith which they disbelieved, for the richest bishopric in the empire 
Yet, on the subject of predestination, Newton was strongly attached to 
doctrines which Wesley designated as ‘ blasphemy, which might make 
the ears of a Christian to tingle.’ ’ 

Thus does one of the leading journals of Great Britain clearly and 
forcibly expose the falsity of the claim of the English Church to unity 
in doctrine and the improbability of her claim to an Apostolical succes- 
sion. Buton the other side, the London Quarterly has an article in 
defence « 
influences which are abroad in the community, unfavourable to the 


»f some publications lately issued at Oxford to counteract the 


prosperity of the Church. These publications have been thought to 
have a strong bias towards Papacy, reviving the doctrines of tradition, 
Apostolical succession, &c. though they profess to be aimed equally 
against Romanism and Ultra-Protestantism. What is understood by 
Ultra-Protestantism may be inferred from the fact, that one of these 
tracts is an essay on the popular writings of Mr. Erskine and Mr. Jacob 
Abbott, containing, as the reviewer says, strong but most necessary 


] 


warning of their real nature 


We presume that these two articles may be taken, as a fair evidence 


} 


of the state of ling prevalent in different portions of the English 
Church n the one side we see increasing liberality, and on the 
‘atholic forms of Episcopacy 
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